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YIRaiNIA  HIGHLIGHTS 

The  storj^  of  agriculture  today  in  Virginia  and  in  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
is  the  story  of  an  improved  agriculture.    Here  are  the  highlights  of  progress 
under  the  National  Farm  Program  in  Virginia  during  the  7  years  since  it  was 
started: 

INCOME;     Farmers  Make  More  Money — 1939  cash  i  ncome  ud  73  percent  from 
1932;  "buying  power  l62  percent  '^*e»  193^;  farm  real  estate  values  in  I9U0  up 
27  percent  from  1933;  20,883  acres  of  I9UO  wheat  protected  "by  crop  insui^nce; 
107,277  hushols  of  wheat  put  in  the  Ever-Normal  G-ranary  under  193S  commodity 
loans;  $U2 , 7^9 leaned  "by  Farm  Credit  Administration  agencies  from  1933  ^'^ 
1939?  dehts  of  low  income  farmers  reduced  $997,836  under  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration deht  adjustment  service;  15,570,000  pounds  of  surolus  foodstuffs  dis- 
tributed to  needy  in  last  fiscal  year. 

CONSERVATION;     Farmers  Are  Conserving  Their  Soil — 95,o00  Virginia  farmers 
participated  in  the  1939         program,  representing  ahout  ~(2  percent  of  the 
State's  cropland;  U26,U6l  acres  covered  hy  5-yGar  agreements  v.dth  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  in  1939;  639,150  trees  distriouted  for  planting  during  1939. 

SSCURI TY :     Farmers  Are  More  Secure  In  Their  Homes — 10,622  farm  families 
received  rural  rehabilitation  loans  totalling  more  than  $^,03^,700  from  I935 
to  I94O;  $9S,Ul5  made  in  grants  in  the  same  period;  172  tenant  families  started 
toward  ownership  by  loans  for  farm  purchases;  5,l65    miles  of  rural  electric 
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lines  to  serve  19,U60  farm  i?,inilies  niede  r>ossi'cle  "by  allctnents  of  Rural 

ElGctrification  Adnini  strati  on — 25,935  '^ore  farns  getting  central  station 

electric  service  in  1939  than  in  1935. 

LBvIOCHACY;     Farr.ers  Hel-o  R\in  The  Prograns — 99  county  AAA  offices  vjith 

the 

2,202  county  and  cominunity  committeemen  adTninister/.AAiv  iDrogram  locally;  99 
county  committees  and  U9  tenant  purchase  committees  working  on  program,  of 
rarm  Security  Administration;  S9  local  National  Farm  Loan  associations  and 
13  production  credit  associations  in  oiDeration;        county  land  use  planning 
c  o'lLmi  1 1  £  e  s  f 0  rm  cd . 
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PART  0!JE: 


FAmi  INCOME 


Virginia  farmers  in  1939         73  "oercent  more  cash  income  than  they  had 
in  1932.     Farm  cash  income  in  Virginia  was  $12l,Ul9,000  in  1939*  G-overnment 
payments  accounted  for  $6,228,000  of  this  amount  directly.    The  1939  cash  income 
was  27  percent  less  than  in  19^9)  -'hen  cash  income  was  $166,000,000.  Cash 
income  in  I932  v.'as  $70,000,000. 

Suhstantial  gains  in  cash  income  from  193^  to  1939  '^'y  the  producers  of 
Virginia' s  most  important  farm  products  are  shown  in  the  follcwing  tahle: 

Table  1.     Cash  Income  Received  "by  Virginia  Fanners  for 
PrinciiDal  Commodities  Listed,  in  19'^2  and  in  1939, 
 "'Vith  Amount  and  Percent  of  Ch^rnge  


Commodi ty 


1932 


Amount  of 
Increase, 

1939  over 
19  •^,2 


Percent  of 
Increase, 
1939  over 
1932 


(Thousands  of  dollars) 


(Percent) 


ij"  Because  farm  income  statistics  are  being  revised,  all  figures  in  this 
table  are  not  strictly  comT)arablc,     For  the  most  r.art  figures  are  on 
a  calendar  year  basis,  but  there  are  a  few  commodities  which  arc  on  a 
croiD  year  basis  for  1932.     All  income  figures  in  this  table  exclude 
Cxovornment  payments. 


2/  Preliminary. 


For  the  country  as  a  whole  cash  farm  income  in  1939 >  including  G-overn- 
ment payments,  was  82  percent  larger  than  in  1932.     Cash  farm  income  was 


_  _ 

J 

682,000,000  in  I932  and  $g  ,5Uo,000,000  in  I939,  including  $807,000,000  in 
Government  pajnnents. 
Prices  of  Farm  Commodities 

Better  -orices  for  Virginia's  leading  farm  commodities  have  put  mors  cash- 
in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  of  the  State.     The  improvement  in  prices  received 
"by  Virginia  farmers  for  their  principal  commodities  is  shown  in  the  following 
tahle: 


Tahle  II.     Average  Prices  Received  "by  Virginia  Farmers 
for  Commodities  Listed,  in  I932  and  in  I939 


ComTiodi  ty 

Unit 

19^2 

1979  1/ 

(Lolla,  rs) 

(Lollars) 

Milk  (wholesale) 

flwt. 

2.UO 

2.U5 

Hogs 

cwt. 

U.20 

6.80 

Beef  cattle 

cwt. 

U.I5 

6.80 

Veal  calves 

cwt. 

5.30 

9.00 

Wheat 

bu. 

Corn 

bu. 

.52 

.68  2/ 

Oats 

bu. 

.31 

M 

Potatoes 

bu. 

.61 

.8U 

Apples 

bu. 

.63 

.60 

Wool 

lb. 

.10 

.26 

Butter 

lb. 

.17 

.21 

Chickens 

lb. 

.121+ 

.157 

Eggs 

doz. 

.1U6 

.183 

Sweet  potatoes 

bu. 

.42 

.61 

Peaches 

bu. 

1.00 

1.10 

Cotton  lint 

lb. 

.o6ii 

.092 

Tobacco 

lb. 

.089 

.1U2 

Peanuts 

lb. 

.014 

.036 

1_/  Preliminary 

2_/    Includes  loan  corn  at  average  loan  value. 


Farm  Purchasing  Po¥7er 

Both  farm  income  and  prices  paid  by  farmers  declined  sharply  from  I929 
to  1932,  but    farm  income  declined  more.     From  193^  to  1939  there  ?7as  an  increase 
in  both  farm  income  and  prices  paid  by  farmers,  but  farm  incom.e  increased  more, 
Thus  farm  buying  power  fell  off  from  I929  to  I932  and  climbed  upward  from  I932  to 
1939. 


For  the  United  Ststes  as  a  T^hcle  farr.  "buying  porer  in  1935  ras  172  -oercent 
as  mch  as  in  1932  snd  99  "oercont  of  the  I929  level.     In  other  rords,  farmers 
rerc  atle  tc  oiiy  a'cov^t  as  nuch  in  1933  3.s  in  I929  and  72  percent  more  than  in 
1932. 

In  Virginia  farm  purchasing  t)oi7er  in  1939  "^^.s  l62  perceni:  as  much  as  in 
1932  and  9U  percent  of  the  I929  level.     Thus  Virginia 


X  ar~  c 


ers  in  1939  "^'sre  in 


'e  of  the  t 


hings  they  neede-d  than  in  19^2  and  6 


a  rosition  to  "buy  62  -oercent  mori 
percent  less  than  in  1925. 

jgtt^     The  fanner*  s  "buying  po':^cr  can  also  he  shcTm  o-  t"ne  unit  exchange  value  of 

fam  products,  narael-y,  the  ratio  of  prices  received  "by  farmers  to  -orices  ^aid 

by  larmors  for  commodities  used  in  living  smd  production.     While  this  measurement 

is  not  avaihblc  on  a  State  hasis,  Virginia  farricrs  naturally  oenefited  from 

Nation-wide  imiDrovement  in  the  exchange  value  of  farm  products. 

For  all  farm  commodities,  the  ijuait  exchange  value  was  26  percent  higher 

in  1939  than  in  1932.     -he  follo?;ing  tahle,  com-.aring  1939  — 1972,  shovrs  the 

■init  exchange  value  of  all  farm,  products,  as  vrell  as  specified  groups  of  farm 

coiiEiodi ties  t'nat  are  important  in  Virginia; 

T-ahle  III.     Unit  Exchange  Value  -i/  of  all  F-.rm  Products  and  of 
Specified  Groups  of  Comr:odities  Important  in  Virginia. 


Percent 

of  3ase  Period 

Percent 

C-lcil; 

Change 

1532 

193s 

1939  ever 

'  1  072 

All  far:.:  products 

ol 

-71 

i  1 

■4-2  0 

Moat  anim.als 

59 

91 

Grains 

1+1 

60 

+U6 

i^airy  products 

78 

S6 

+10 

Chickens  and  eggs 

77 

7S 

+  1 

1/    5.atio  of  prices  received  to 

prices  "caid 

hy  farmers  for 

commodities 

used  in  living  and  producti 

on,  1910-lU  "c 

ase. 

i 
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Farm  Heal  Estate  Values 

G-ains  in  farm  income,  "orices,   and  "buying  power  have  oeen  reflected  in 
rising  real  estate  values  on  Virginia  farms.     In  the  year  ending  March  1933 
the  value  of  farm  real  estate  T7as  only  23  percent  of  the  r.eriod  ct.fore  the 
World  War.     Jrom  this  lowpoinl  ±he  estimated,  value  per  acre  in  Virginia  rose 
to  112  r)ercent  of  -ore-war  for  the  year  ending  March  19^0.     Thus  Virginia  farmers 
fo-jT-l  their  real  estate  vorth  ahout  27  percent  more  early  in  1940  than  in  the 
first  part  of  1933* 

For  the  United  States  as  a  v^hole,  in  the  year  ending  March  I9U0  farm, 
real  estate  values  rose  to  85  T:'ercent  of  the  level  'before  the  World  ^ar, 
compared  with  only  73  "oerccnt  of  "pre-Yrar  in  the  year  ending  March  1933*  -'-^^ 
16  -oercent  gain  from  1933        19^  followed  more  than  a  decade  of  unhrcken 
decline  in  the  value  of  farm  real  estate. 
Farm  Foreclosures.  Sales,  and  Sankrir^tci es 

Along  with  a  rise  in  farm  real  estate  values  since  19^2,   there  were  more 
voluntary  sales  of  farm.s  in  Virginia  and  fewer  forced  sales  and  hankrjLTDtcies. 

Vol^antary  sales  ?Jid  trades  of  Virginia  farms  were  27. U  vev  thousand  for 
the  year  ending  March  1939 »  comroared  ^^jith  IU.6  per  thousand  for  the  year  ending 
March  193 3 • 

On  the  other  hand,  the  numher  of  forced  farm  sales  in  the  State  declined 
from  U3.3  ^"or  the  year  ending  March  1933        only  IU.9  per  thousand  for  the 
year  ending  March  1939 . 

Farm  haitkrjietci es  in  Virginia  drciDiDed  fromi  a  total  of  13?  in  the  year 
ending  J^une  30,  I933,   to  27  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jione  30,  1939. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  7-hole,  voluntary/  sales  and  trades  of  farms 
rose  from  Ic.g  per  thousand  in  the  year  I933  to  23. 2  ^er  thousand  in  the  year 
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ending  March  1935 >  s^^-  forced  sale  of  f arris  declined  from  5^.1  ^^er  thousand 
to  16. S  per  thousand  in  the  sa-ne  period;   farm  "banl-iuD tci es  in  the  entire 
co^antry  decreased  76  percent  from  1933  "to  1939« 
All  Phases  of  Farm  Frogram  Contrihute  to  Income  Im'orovcnont 

Farm.ers  of  Virginia  received  $3 , 511 1 '"^'CO  in  conservation  payments  under 
the  1937  ■orogram,  $U, 38b, 214  unc.  cr  the  193^  TDrogram,  and  an  estiaatcd 
$4,091,173  ^nder  the  1939  r^ro^^ram,  including  counter  association  expenses. 

In  addition,  under  the  Price  Adjustment  Act  of  193^  farmers  of  the  State 
received  an  estimated  $57^,377  in  parity  iDarvTncnts  on  their  1939  production, 
In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3*^,  1939.  Virginia  cotton  producers  received 
$3)12,720  -ander  the  Cotton  Price  Ad.iust-rient  Act  of  1937. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  ^hole,  oa^^ents  under  the  1939  conservation 
T)rogram  totaled  $"S06 , 179  » 199 .  including  county  association  exT:'enses. 
Cro^3  Insurance 

Under  the  I9U0  progra:n  in  Virginia,  1,176  contracts  insured  an  estimated 
20, 833    --;.cres  for  a  production  of  25^,037  "bushels  of  ^'/heat.     Premiums  raid  in 
amounted  to  10,^31  hushols,   as  of  May  3I,  I94O.    Under  the  I939  urogram,  916 
nolicies  T^ere  issued  to  insure  a  "orovduction  of  189,239  hushels  of  wheat  on 
15, 3^4  acres.    A  total  of  7,3-^-7  hushels  ^ere  io3.id  in  as  "oremiums,  and  3»S11 
bishels  returned  to  73  growers  as  indemnities,   as  of  March  30,  l^UO , 
Federal  Credit  Aids  Agriculture 

Fanners  in  Virginia  obtained  $U2, 7^9,004  in  loans  from  institutions  under 
the  suoervision  of  the  Farm  Creilit  Administration  from  May  1,  1933.  through 
I^ecemoer  3I,  1939 •  addition,   credit  was  advanced  to  a  considerable  number  of 

farmer  cooperatives  and  •orivately  organised  agric~iltural  financing  institutions. 
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The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Baltimore,  making  long-term  first  mortgage 
loans,  had  $26,629,6^5  outstanding  in  Virginia  on  Lecem"ber  31 ,  1539,  including 
loans  made  -crier  to  the  organization  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  In 
addition,  $6,^52,311  of  first  and  second  mortgage  Land  Bank  Comm.issionGr  loans 
were  outstanding  on  that  date. 

From.  1933  to  1935  almost  88  percent  of  Federal  land  "bank  and  Comimissioner 
loans  m.ade  in  Virginia  '^ere  used  to  pay  off  old  dehts.    Althoijigh  the  largest 
percentage  of  loans  continues  to  he  made  for  refinancing,   since  Octcher  1,  1935, 
some  1,235  Virginia  farm.ers  and  farm  tenants  have  iTurchased  farm.s,  using 
$3,033,000  credit  ohtained  from*  the  Federal  Lesid.  Bank  of  Baltimiorc  and  the  Fc-deral 
Farm  Mortgage  Ccrroration,  which  orovides  funds  for  Land  Bank  Com.missioner 
loans,  to  finance  the  purchases.     This  includes  the  resale  on  credit  terms  of 
farm;s  7;hich  had  'been  acoj-iired  hy  those  agencies. 

The  13  production  credit  associations  operating  in  the  State  have  made 
21,555  loans  aggregating  $15,358,973  since  their  organization  in  1933 •  These 
associations  make  loans  for  all  tj-pes  of  short- term  farm  operations.     Loans  out- 
standing on  Lecemoer  3I,  totaled  $2,113,093. 

The  Baltimore  Bank  for  Cooperatives  makes  loans  to  fanners'  m.arketing, 
purchasing,   and  farm,  ousiness  associations.     On  rccomhor  ~1 ,  1939,   the  Baltim.ore 
Bank  had  loans  outstanding  tc  I3  Virginia  cooTDerativcs  aggregating  $2,368,829. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  vrhole,  during  the  same  -oeriod,  individual 
farmers  and  their  cooperative  organizations  ohtained  $5,951,000,000  in  loans 
and  discounts  from  institutions  under  super^/ision  of  the  Faim:  Credit  Administra- 
tion.   Land  h?nk  loans  outstanding  on  Lecemhcr  3I,  1939,   totaled  $1,905,000,000; 
Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans,  $691,000,000;  production  credit  associations 
numbering  528,  in  6  years  made  1,312,000  loans  aggregating  $1 , UU2 ,000 ,000;  ; 
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in  the  same  period  the  12  district  banks  for  cooperatives  and  the  Central  Bank 
made  6,86g  loans  aggregating  8^91 .OUy. 000. 
Lebt  Adjustment 

In  Virginia  1,5^9  farmers,   through  the  Farm  Lebt  Adjustment  Service 
of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  reduced  their  dehts  through  agreement  ^ith 
their  creditors  "by  $997,236  in  the  period  September  1,  1935,   to  Lecemher  31, 
1939 1  s  debt  reduction  of  2U.g  percent.    As  a  result  Virginia  farmers  have 
been  able  to  vs.y  $2U,  906  in  back  taxes. 

In  the  United  States  as     a  whole,  111,131  farmers  reduced  their  debts 
"by  adjustments  totaling  $8^,9^2,79^  or  about  25  percent,  and  as  a  result  have 
been  able  to  pay  more  than  $U,SbO,000  in  back  taxes. 
Commodity  Loans  Protect  Income 

Corn  and  v;heat  loans  serve  to  orotect  and  stabilize  farm  income,  help 
to  stabilize  market  supplies  and  "orices,  and  protect  both  consumers  and  Droducers 
against  the  calamity  of  crop  failure.     Under  the  1939  ^^rogram  in  Virginia  J,01 
v'heat  loans  were  made  totaling  $S0,52U.25  on  107,277  bushels  of  rheat. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  ^^^holc,  7^,000  -^-heai  producers  obtained  loans  on 
their  1938  cror>,  totaling  about  $^5,-00,000  on  S5, 700,000  bushels  of  v^heat,  and 
about  235,000  producers  stored  167, 000  bushels  of  their  1939  croD  under  loans 
totaling  about  $115,0C'0 ,000. 
Exports  Aided 

Two  major  export  programs  for  vheat  and  cotton  have  assisted  United  States 
producers  to  retain  their  fair  share  of  the  v/orld  market.     In  the  fiscal  year 
which  ended  June  30,  I939,   the  first  year  of  the  --heat  exoort  TDrogram,  112  million 
"bushels  of  Trheat  were  sold  for  exocrt.     Of  this  amount,  export  of  9^  million 
bushels  was  assisted  directly  by  the  export  rrogram.     From  JmIj  1,  through 
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Lecem'ber  31»  1939 »  Bales  for  exDort  of  ar^proximately         million  "b.ushels  of  wheat 
and  wheat  in  for  the  form  of  flour  were  assisted    "by  the  continuing  export 
programs. 

Eow  the  wheat  program  has  operated  to  improve  the  domestic  wheat  "orices 
in  the  last  year  and  a  half  is  shown  in  the  following:     In  August  193^  the 
average  U.  S.  farm  price  was  3^"+  cents  under  the  Liverr^ool  price.     In  August 
1939,  the  U.  S.  price  was  aoout  3  cents  acove  Liverpool.     Since  Liverpool  is 
normally  about  30  cents  over  the  domestic  farm  price,  this  meant  the  U.  S, 
farmer  was  receiving  ahout  33  cents  a  cushcl  more  for  his  wheat  than  if  his 
price  had  "been  hased  on  the  ^^orld  -oricc. 
Domestic  Consumiotion  Increased 

Expanded  domestic  distribution  and  consum-otion  of  surplus  farm.  Droducts 
T'as  "brought  about  through  two  types  of  programs:     direct  purchase  of  commodities 
for  distribution  to  needy  fa-milics  through  State  welfare  agencies,  and  the  Food 
Order  Stamp  Plan  which  roj.t5  increased  food  buying  power  directly  into  the  hands 
of  low-income  families. 

In  Virginia  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939,  15,570,000  pounds 
f  surplus  foodstuffs  v-ere  distributed  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corpora- 
ion,  compared  with  a  total  of  1,970,079,155  pounds  distributed    throughout  the 
United  States  in  the  same  period. 

Commodities  purchased  in  Virginia  included  7,757,000  pounds  of  cabbage, 
6,500  bushels  of  carrots,  17,000  barrels  of  corn  meal,  210  bales  of  cotton, 
155,000  yards  of  cotton  fabric,  lU,100  barrels  of  white  flour,   ^25,000  pounds  of 
onions,  309,000  bushels  of  swee-tpo tatoes,  and  450,000  bushels  of  white  potatoes. 

The  Food  Order  Stamp  Plan  i s  in  operation  in  Richmond,  up  to  July  1,  19^0, 
while  others  are  to  be  added  to  the  list. 
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PART  TWO:     COKSSHVATION  ANL  "iflSE  USE  OF  AaHIClTLTUHAJj  RESOURCES 

Income  improvement  and  conservation  of  natural  resources  have  gone  hand 
in  hand  in  "Virginia  since  1933* 

Under  the  first  agricultural  conservation  program  in  I936  ahout  62,000 
Virginia  farmers  participated.     Of  the  total  ci'opl and ,  atout  U9  percent,  or 
3,002, I6U  acres,  was  covered  hy  applications  for  payments.    A  total  of  l69,220 
acres  was  diverted  from  soil-depleting  crops.     Soil-huilding  practices  wore  mt 
into  effect  on  about  95^,300  acres  as  follows:     New  soedings  of  legujnes  and 
legume  mixtures,  perennial  grasses  for  pasture,  and  green  manure  crops  -— 
678,335  acres;   fertilizer  and  lime  anplications  —  272,117  acres;   forest  tree 
planting  —  370  acres;   terracing  —  5,231  acres;  and  miscellaneous  —  2UU  acres, 

Virginia  farmers  ha.ve  continued  to  participate  actively  in  the  AAA 
programs.     There  were  62,625  payees  in  the  1937  program  and  98,132  in  the  193^ 
program.    Applications  for  payments  covered  3»1S6,06U  acres,  or  5^  percent  of 
the  cropland    in  the  State,  under  the  1937  program  and  3 » 939, 5^0  acres,  or  72 
percent  of  the  cropland,  under  the  193^  program. 

Soil-huilding  practices  were  put  into  effect  in  the  State  as  follows 
under  the  AAA  programs  for  1937  and  1932: 

Unit  1937  193g 

New  seedings                                                acres  621,516  890,7^9 

Green-manure  and  cover  crops                     acres  223,250  291,329 

Forest  tree  practices                                 acres  63I  93^ 

Fertilizer  and  lime  applications               tons  3lU,S0g  kj^SJll 

Artificial  reseeding  of  -oasturos  Ihs.  of  seed  —  75'^ ,^85 

Terracing  lin,  ft.  l,76l,000  2,260,000 

Mulching                                              ^         acres  200 

Miscellaneous                                              acres  669 
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In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  under  the  I53S  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program,  new  seedings  covered  30j075  j'^'-'^O  acres  and  green-manure  and  cover  crops 
I   25,2UU,000.    Fertilizer  and  lime  applications  totaled  5,5U7,COO  tons.  Forest 
tree  practices  covered  197,000  acres  and  pasture  practices  about  2,205,000  acres. 
Protected,  shammer  lall'^w,  strin  cropping,  contour  farming,  and  listing  were 
carried  out  on  15,990,000  acres.     Terracing  was  carried  cut  to  the  extent  of 
.  :  392,036,000  linear  feet. 

Soil  Conservation  Service  Activities 

In  addition  to  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program,  many  Virginia 
farmers  have  signed  5-ysar  agreements  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for 
coanlete  programs  of  erosion  control  and  good,  land    mansgcmcnt.     As  of  Leccmhor 
i  '  31,  1939 »  2,5^3  farms  including  U2b,46l  acres  were  o-oeratins:  under  such  agree- 

I 

■  ments.     This  figure  includes  land  in  Soil  Ccnservc-.ticn  'crojects,  CCC  camp 

soil  conservation  work  areas,  and  farms  planned  cooperativel"  hy  the  Soil  Con- 

■  servation  Service  and  State  Extension  Service.     Soil  Conservation  Districts,  ^ 
organized  under  State  law,  include  33,23^  farms  and  6,lbS,053  acres. 

I  Approximately  43»509  acres  unsuited  to   continued  crop-oing  have  "been 

[  Dur chased  and  develct-ped  for  uses  for  which  this  land  is  "better  suited,  orincioally 
forestry  and  grazing  under  the  Land  Utilization  Program, 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  a  total  of  US, 267, 000  acres  of  farm  land 

,  in  82,000  farms  were  covered  "by  ^-yeEir  contracts  withTbhe  Soil  Conservation  Service 
up  to  June  30,  1939*     Soil  Conservation  Service  demonstration  areas  now  include 
6S,gl|.7,000  acres.     Soil  Conservation  Listricts,  numbering  217,  covered  a  combined 
area  cf  120,000,000  acres  of  the  I'ation' s  1,900,000,000  acres  of  land  by  January  1, 
19^,  \7ith  another  100  districts  in  process  of  organization.     Within  the  217 

i  organized  districts  were  1,000,000  farms. 


Approximately  8,600,000  acres  of  land  unsuited  to  continued  crap-ping  have 
been  purchased  and  developed  for  uses  for  which  this  land  is  better  suited,  prin« 
cipally  forestry  and  grazing. 
Forest  Conservation  and  Reforestation 

Approximately  70  percent  of  the  233,000  farms  in  Virginia  contain  woodland, 
and  farm  woodlands  in  the  aggregate  amount  to  7,700,000  acres,  or  about  Uj,^  percent 
of  the  State' s  farm  area. 

Forest  conservation  and  reforestation  on  both  -oublic  and  private  lands  in 
Virginia  have  been  advBncing  rapidly  from  19^2  to  19^0.    Under  the  Clarke-McNary 
law,  which  provides  for  Federal-State  cooisration  in  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  trees,  ^33s'^3^  trees  were  distributed  for  planting  on  farm  lands  during 
1939»    Extensive  plantings  of  forest  trees  also  are  made  on  farm  lands  under 
agreement  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

The  U.  S.  Forest  Service  administers  1,3d6,OS4  acres  in  the  G-eorge  Washington 
and  Jefferson  ITational  Forests  in  Virginia.    Under  the  provisions  of  the  Weeks  Law 
more  than  600,000  low-producing  areas  have  been  purchased  or  approved  for  purchase 
"by  the  National  Forest  Reservation  Commission  in  b  years.    Through  protection  and 

careful  management  they  are  rapidly  being  restored  to  productivity. 

the 

During /fiscal  year  1939  more  than  U00,000  people  visited  the  George  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson  National  Forests  for  recreation  purchases,  many  of  them  using 
the  15  developed  campgrounds.     15,062,000  board  feet  of  timber  valued  at  $17,084 
were  cut  on  the  National  Forests  in  the  past  fiscal  year. 

luring  1939 »  120  acres  were  reforested  by  planting,  bringing  the  total 
National  Forest  land  successfully  planted  in  Virginia  to  1,152  acres. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the  national  forest  system  now  includes 
a"bout  175,000,000  acres  in  kO  States.    More  than  12,000,000  acres  have  been 
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purchased  or  approved  for  purchase  for  national  forests  since  March  1933 »  alDout 
2|  times  as  much  land  as  was  lourchased  for  national  forests  in  the  preceding  22 
years.    Approximately  125,000,000  trees  produced  largely  in  Forest  Service 
nurseries  were  planted  during  1939        131,000  acres  of  national  forest  land. 

In  the  Prairie  States  Forestry  Shelterhelt  Project  of  the  Forest  Service 
125,000,000  trees  have  "been  used  in  11,000  miles  of  plantings  and  provide 
Drotcction    for  ahout  3»000>000  acres  of  land,  in  the  Great  Plains,  were  pro- 
tection is  especially  needed. 

Ahout  31^*000  trees  were  planted  on  farm  lands  in  193^  in  the  farm  forestry 
program  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  55.000.000  trees  were  distrihuted 
for  farm  planting  under  Forest  Service-State  cooperation  through  the  Clarke- 
McNary  law. 

Under  the  AAA  program  in  193^  ahout  55»^^5  acres  of  farm  land  v;ere  planted 
to  forest  trees. 


PART  THREE:     OREATER  SEC'"RITY  ANL  BETTER  LlVniO  ON  THE  LAi^L 

Aside  from  the  program  designed  to  provide  greater  equality  of  income  for 

agriculture  as  a  whole,  and  Iv'ation-widc  conservation  practices,   sioecial  attention 

has  "been  given  to  more  needv  farm  families  requiring  additional  aid  to  "become 

I  self- supporting.     Special  programs  have  "been  directed  to  low-income  farmers 

1  suffering  from  such  additional  handicaps  as  drought,  poor  farming  practices, 

i  worn-out  or  inadequate  land,  unsound  tenure  conditions,  or  overwhelming  deht. 

From  1935  to  19^0  in  Virginia,   the  Fann  Security  Administration  aided 

10,622  farm  families  with  rural  r eha"bili tation  loans  aggregating  $4,03^,700  to 

enalDlc  them  to  get  a  new  start  and  again  hccomc  self- supporting. 

By  following  complete  farm  and  home  management  plans  in  1939*  7»920 

reha^bili tation  "borrowers  in  Virginia  had  an  average  net  income  of  $537.13  P®^ 

family  as  com-oared  with  $38U.0U  in  the  year  "before  they  came  to  ESA  for  help, 

\  an  increase  of  kO  -oercent,  and  increased  their  average  net  worth  over  and  a"bove 
I 

all  delDts  from  $1,022.58  to  $1,250.01,  again  of  22  percent  in  the  same  period. 
Thus  these  families  had  added  $l,801,2l4b  to  the  wealth  of  their  communities 
and  increased  their  own  annual  incomes  "by  a  total  of  $1,212,^32.    The  typical 
reha'bili tation  family  in  Virginia  has  "borrowed  $U7S,2U  and  already  has  repaid 
$180.71.    Virginia  rehabilitation  "borrowers  in  I939  -oroduced  $2,5^9,135  worth 
of  goods  for  home  consumption,  compared  v/ith  $1,6U6,330  worth  "before  entering 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  prograjn.     In  1939  these  families  canned  an 
average  of  282  quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetatles  per  family,  for  home  consumption; 
produced  an  average  of  UU8  gallons  of  milk  per  family;  and  an  average  of  9^  tons 

I  of  forage  per  family.    Rehabilitation  borrowers  in  Virginia  are  now  operating  an 
average  of  90  acres,  an  increase  of  12,8  acres  since  thc^came  to  the  program. 

^  This  increased  acreage,  while  not  adding  materially  to  the  production  of  commercial 

1   crops,  has  maintained  a  better  diet  for  these  families. 
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At  the  close  of  1939 >  66  Virginia  families  received  grants  for  emergency 
relief  aggregating  $98,Ul5. 

Under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  loans  for  farm  purchases  v^cre  made  to  172 
tenant  families  in  Virginia  as  of  I/ecemher  31»  1339 »  aggregating  $S79>^^^2. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  from  I935  to  19^0,   the  Farm  Security 
Administration  aided  ariproximately  800,000  farm  families  rrith  rehabilitation 
loans.    By  folloT?ing  complete  farm  and  home  management  plans,  3^0,000  of  these 
"borrowers  covered  "by  a  survey  in  1939  ^''^s.d  increased  their  net  worth  over  and 
a"bove  all  dchts  oy  26  percent,  and  their  production  of  food  for  home  consumption 
"by  6U  percent.    The  average  "borroTrer  rerorted  increasing  his  net  worth  "by  more 
than  $230,^2  since  coming  into  the  program. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  has  made  rohahili tati on  loans  totalling 
nore  than  $370,000,000  since  1935.     Although  these  loans  are  usually  made  for  a 
period  of  5  years,  and  much  of  the  nioney  is  not  yet  due,  these  farmers  who  could 
not  get  adequate  credit  from  ?jiy  other  source  already  have  repaid  m.ore  than 
$130,000,000  into  the  U.  S.  Treasury.    Ultimately  it  is  exoected  that  at  least 
SO  percent  of  those  loai'^s  will  he  collected. 

Under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act,  loans  for  farm  t)urchases  were  made  to  6,678 
tenant  families  hy  LecemDer  3I,  193 9. 
Rural  5:1  ectrifi cation 

By  Juno  3C,  1939.  the  R'jral  Electrification  Administration  had  made  allot- 
ments in  Virginia  aggregating  $5,635,800  for  the  constraction  of  5,l65  miles  of 
line  to  serve  19,U60  farm  families. 

By  June  3C,  I939,  UO,S93,  or  20.5  rercent  of  the  farms  in  the  State,  had 
central  station  service,  com-nared  with  lU,95U,  or  7.6  percent  having  central 
station  service  "before  the  REA  hegan  operations  in  1935.     This  is  a  net  increase 


\ 


I 


of  25,939  farms  or  173.3  percent.     Surveys  showed  that  3O  percent  of  Virginia 
fanr.s  served  "by  RHIA  lines  have  washing  machines;  SO  reroent  have  electric  irons; 
12  percent  have  electric  vacu"'.im  cleaners;  general  utility  electric  riotors, 
electric  chick  "brooders  and  poulT^ry  lighting  have  gained  favor  since  the  "beginning 
j    of  the  program. 

There  were  12  RE.;l- financed  riral  elec-^ric  systems  in  tlie  State  "by  Seotem'ber 
1,  1939. 

As  of  June  30 ,  I9U0 ,  $233, COO  of  the  total  allotments  made  to  the 
coo]3eratives  was  set  aside  for  the  construction  of  two  generating  plants. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  to  the  close  of  1939?  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Admlni strstion  of  the  department  of  Agriculture  has  m.adc  total  allotments 
of  $273,000,000  for  the  construction  of  26o,000  miles  of  line  to  serve  600,000 
farm  families.     Already  hoo,OCO  xsrins  have  "been  conrected  to  RSA-sronsored  lines, 
the  greater  majority  of  --hich  are  cooperatively  managed.     The  numher  of  electri- 
fied farms  in  the  United  States  has  more  thsn  douloled  from  1935  to  the  present 
tine.     Approximately  25  percent  of  American  farms  were  electrified  "by  January  1, 
19^0,  compared  with  10. 9  percent  on  January  1,  I935. 


i 
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Lenocracy  has  ceen  crth  the  er.d  and  the  ziaans  ci  rational  Farr.  Programs 
from  1533  present.     Through  local  cor.T.i^  te? s ,  "famers  have  the  res"Donsi- 

bility  for  local  administration. 

Nearly  b  million  01  the  Nation' s  6,S00,0Q0  farmers  are  parti ci-oating  in 

the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  too-ay.     Parti cirati on  in  Virginia  and  in 

the  United  States  since  the  aJA  "began  in  1533  "'^-s  3-s  fcllovrs: 

Virginia  United  States 

N^jLTiher  of  contracts 

accept e-d  "by  AAA 

1533                  10, SIS                                 1933  1,625,012 

153U                    Ub,6b5                                      IQ-^U  ^,103,110 

1935  63,8311                                        1935  3,353,779 

1936  1/                 5,?3l                                       1936  1/  291,652 

ly    Winter  wheat  and  ryo  contracts  made  "before  Jar.uarj^  6,  1936* 

Virginia  United  States 

Fuiii"ber  of  rayees  'Jinder 


t"he  Agricultural  Con- 
servation Program 

1930                           62,2gl|                                                  19^6  s,580,V47 

1537                          70,0U0                                                1917  3,7Lf"^,SOU 

19,^S                   101,675                                      1938  5,2U8,796 

1939                     95,600                                       1939  5,76U,200 

The  results  of  referendum,  vot.^s  among  Virginia  farmers  s'-^otj  the  dem.and  for 

full  application  of  the  AAil  programs,     ImportsJit  referenda  in  ^hich  Virginia 

fanners  "oarticipated  ??ere  as  icIIots: 


1 
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Nature  of  Referendum  Votes  of  Partici- 

ipating  Farmers  Percent 


Late 

For 

:  A£:ainst 

For 

Com-hogs 

Oct. 

193^ 

— ^  ■ 

699 

562 

87 

Cotton  (Bankhead  Act) 

Lee. 

193U 

125 

276 

97 

May 

1935 

u, 

765 

%i 

Tn'ha poo  • 

^  Li.  "v.-          ^  X 

July  1935 

19, 

gos 

307 

93 

July  1935 

5, 

57s 

57U 

91 

x  1 1  c— curfcu. 

July  1935 

7, 

263 

52U 

93 

T'lOT'lr      SI  T*— I'^n 

Ci.  1  ri-       CX  J.  X  ~        X  C/LL 

July 

1935 

1, 

075 

177 

86 

Com-hogs 

Oct. 

193^ ' 

5 , 

395 

9U 

Cotton 

Mar. 

19^S 

7, 

676 

56s 

93 

Tnl*iQ    p  n  • 

Mar. 

193s 

06U 

■^,6U3 

27 

Fire,  and  dark  air- 

cured 

Mar. 

193s 

5, 

570 

2,956 

65 

Burloy 

A-or. 

1933 

"\ 

175 

1 ,  b2b 

7:; 

Cotton 

Loc. 

193s 

007 

1,627 

71 

Toljacco: 

Flue- cured 

Lec. 

193s 

10, 

272 

i-^.u-^u 

^3 

Bui-ley 

Lec. 

193s 

3, 

U7S 

7,315 

•^2 

Fire,  and  dark  air- 

cured 

Lec. 

IQ3S 

^, 

370 

3,613 

US 

Totacco: 

Flue- cured 

Oct. 

1939 

23, 

5V. 

2,966 

89 

Cotton 

Lec. 

1939 

3, 

13,^ 

so 

97 

In 

Virginia  in  19^,  tiicre 

were 

USl  meinTDei 

's  and 

alternates  ( 

Df  county 

AAA  committees  and  1,721  mom"bors  and  alternates  of  community  AAA  committees 
which  administer  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  locally.     There  vrere  alsc 
99  county  committees  of  the  Farm.  Security  Adminict ration  in  the  State  and  U9 


county  tenant  purchase  com.nittees,     Coo-porating  with  the  F-^rr?.  Credit  Administra- 
tion \verc  89  local  National  Farm  Loan  Associations  and  I3  Froducticn  Credit 
Associations. 

Scil  Conservation  Listricts,  organized  under  State  law,  include  33, 23^ 
farms  and  cover  b, 168,053  acres  in  Virginia. 

Soil  Gonservation  Listricts  are  organised  and  developed  ujider  State  laws 
"by  farmers,  ^ho  have  an  opoortunity  to  exorcss  their  Toref erences  "both  as  to 
planning  and  operations  within  the  Li  strict.    By  moans  of  those  Listricts  farmers 
can  coordinate  their  efforts  to  control  erosion  thoroughly  along  watershed  lines 
with  technical  assistance  often  hcing  furnished  hy  local,  State,  and  Federal 


J 
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agencies. 

Land  Use  Planning  "by  larmers 

Land  Use  Planning  Committees  study  all  agricultural  -oro"blems,  and  how 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agricultural  services  can  "best  "be  aiDDlied.  He-oresen- 
tative  farm  people  and  agricultural  officials  are  mem"bers  of  l:otk.  co-iunty  and 
community  planning  comm.ittees.     In  this  way  farriers  have  a  voice  in  -olanning 
what  all  pu'blic  agricultural  agencies  \7ill  do  in  thcdr  comnroni ti es. 

In  Virginia,        county  Land  Use  Plajining  Committees,  with  1,9^*7  farmer 
mem'bcrs,  have  heei.  formed  and  others  were  oxocctcd  to  be  organized  in  I9U0 , 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  a-o-oroximately  135.00''^'  farmers  served  on 
AAA  committees;  there  were  2,907  ve'bt  Adjustment  Comm.ittees;  1,289  Tenant  Par- 
chase  Committees;  and  approzr.i.nately  1,5^0  comm.ittees  for  reha'bilitation  loans; 
alDout  3>70C  active  ivational  Parm  Loan  Associations,  and  528  Production  Credit 
Associations;  approximately  370  Soil  Conservation  Listricts  ^c-vc  either  organized 
or  in  the  process  of  organization. 

There  were  approximately  19,000  farmers  "by  the  end  of  1939  participating 
as  mem"bers  of  co^onty  Land  Use  Planning  Com.mittees,  and  65,000  as  m.em'bers  of 
community  Land  Use  Planning  Committees, 


